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Academic Prestige for Hire 


By NORMAN STUDER 


NE undergraduate editor and one sole univer- 
sity president have made public their opinions 
on the Federal Trade Commission’s astonishing 
revelation of wholesale propaganda for private 
ownership of public utilities. According to testi- 
mony given before the Commission a committee 
representing $17,500,000,000 worth of public util- 
ity corporations has gone to much expense to close 
the minds of the American people to public own- 
ership. They have flooded the country with anti- 
public ownership propaganda, have hired ex-sen- 
ators, ghost writers, college professors, newspaper 
editors, to spread the gospel of private ownership 
and to discredit all proponents of public control. 
Yet our academic leaders remain silent like so 
many Coolidges in cap and gown. 

Said The Cornell Sun, “This wholesale influence 
of public opinion, this’ throttling of argument, 
this insidious warping of textbooks, this control 
of government by an organized minority, is the 
strongest menace to free and democratic govern- 
ment in the United States today. If the frail 
maid, Truth, is to remain a factor in our educa- 
tion, the activities of the power lobby demand 
the cruel light of publicity.” 

Said President George W. Rightmire of Ohio 
State University: “First let me say, that the Uni- 
versity’s and Dr. Ruggles’ connection with this al- 
leged power propaganda come only in the light of 
scholarship and research.” President Rightmire 
was explaining the action of Dr. C. O. Ruggles, 
former dean of the School of Commerce, who, 
while on a leave of absence, is being paid $15,000 
a year by the power utilities corporations for re- 
search work. The Electric Light Association has 
also been paying for operation by the Univer- 
sity’s department of electrical engineering of a 
test line near Marysville, Ohio, which is designed 
to show the relation of electricity to agriculture. 
More than $11,700 has been paid to the University 
for this work. 

The evidence points to the undergraduate esti- 
mate as the most accurate of the two. The in- 
vestigation has revealed that Dr. Ruggles was 
motivated by other than a disinterested and 
strictly impartial research, a research that by a 
mere chance happened to favor public utilities. 
For one of the witnesses before the Commission 
disclosed a “round up” last March of all Iowa pro- 
fessors at Kansas City for promotion of public 
utility courses in colleges. The conference was 
sponsored by none other than Professor C. 0. 
Ruggles of Ohio State University. 


If the college world has been strangely silent 
on these revelations it has not been because the 
colleges were not intimately concerned. The re- 
velation has not yet been completed but there is 
already enough evidence to keep certain presi- 
dents and professors busy explaining away the 
reflections on their academic chastity for some 
time to come. 


The Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion has been getting a subsidy of $30,000 annu- 
ally from the National Electric Light Association 
for its “research staff in public utilities manage- 
ment,” as the N. E. L. A. records go to show, to 
“produce an adequate text book on public utility 
corporations,” which “would better appear under 
academic auspices than as a publication of the 
Association.” Thus academic prestige seems to 
be for sale. The Association reports, “it is obvi- 
ous that such literature bearing the imprint of 
Harvard University would be quite generally 
adopted by other institutions.” 


Professor Richard T. Ely’s Institute of Re- 
search in Land Economics and Public Utilities 
gets an annual gift of $25,000 from the N. E. L. A. 
That Professor Ely is a faithful servant is illus- 
trated by his letter to the N. E. L. A. on Febru- 
ary 16, 1928, requesting financial support for a 
study of municipal ownership of utilities in Cali- 
fornia. The public-owned electric light utilities 
in Los Angeles have for a long time been bitterly 
attacked by the private interests and it would not 
take a very sharp guesser to see what Dr. Ely’s 
scientific and scholarly survey will tend to reveal 
concerning the advisability of privately owned 
utilities. 

One of the duties of this national public utili- 
ties committee has been to spread the light among 
the professors engaged in writing books on the 
subject. If the books are “satisfactory” the utili- 
ties corporations see to it that they are published 
and get a good sale. A letter written at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on August 11, 1923, by Horace M. 
Davis, secretary-treasurer of the N. E. L. A,, 
addressed to E. M. Lytle of Illinois, says: “One 
of our state university professors, Kirchman of 
the College of Business Administration, is writing 
a work under contract with the Shaw Publishing 
Company, on investments. He is now ready for 
a chapter on public utilities and came to see me. 
We spent a couple of hours today and I was able 
to furnish him with some literature that he con- 
siders pat.” 
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Pennsylvania State College has its professor 
who is willing to be convinced. Here is part of 
a letter by one of the agents of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission to his superior, Mr. P. 
H. Gadsden, chairman: 


“Following several months of negotiations be- 
tween Professor Miller, of the Department of En- 
gineering Extension of State College, and utility 
representatives, that institution is about ready to 
put out among utility companies its extension 
course dealing with utility economics. 


“As originally presented, the course did not 
meet with my approval, although it seemed to be 
satisfactory in whole or in part to many other 
utility men who had been acting in an advisory 
capacity to the college on that course. I submit- 
ted a fifteen-page criticism of the course, a copy 
of which is attached, and at a later conference 
with Professor Miller I found that the major por- 
tion of my suggestions had been followed out. 


“T feel that perhaps there are many other im- 
provements to be made in the course, but time 
will serve to show the need for them, and such 
improvements can be made in subsequent issues.” 


Towa seems to be well in hand. Here is the 
report of Joe Carmichael, director of the lowa 
Committee on Public Utilities Information: “We 
secured the names of text books on civics and 
economics used in all Iowa high schools, acade- 
mies and colleges. We then secured copies of 
these books and read them carefully. 


“Where the textbooks were grossly unfair and 
did not give the private ownership’s side of the 
question, we took the matter up personally with 
the school officials. . .". Few are the school books 
in Iowa today that do not contain propaganda for 
the utility interests. This achievement has been 
duplicated in Connecticut where more than 16,000 
copies of a “‘public utilities catechism” have been 
circulated among the children, and in Illinois, 
where, according to the testimony, “635 Illinois 
high schools, more than three-quarters of the to- 
tal number, use specially prepared utilities indus- 
tries literature in classrooms.” Why the power 
utilities have been at such pains to influence the 
young mind is revealed in an address by the afore- 
mentioned Mr. P. H. Gadsden. He said in a recent 
speech that the N. E. L. A. hoped to have the 
power utilities’ brand of economics taught in 
every college of the country, because the students 
will be the “members of the legislature and city 
councilmen tomorrow.” 

The University of Pennsylvania has on its pay- 
roll an active servant of the power utilities. Part 
of the evidence before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is a check for $402.27 paid Professor T. 
J. Grayson by the Joint Committee of National 
Utility Associations. Professor Grayson got $250 
and expenses for going to New Orleans last Oc- 
tober and attacking the Walsh resolution and the 
Boulder Dam plan. According to the records 
his course at the University of Pennsylvania is 
being financed by the utility corporations. 
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Now and then a professor misbehaves, despite 
these generous appropriations for right thinking. 
Doctor William Z. Ripley, Professor of Political 
Economy at Harvard is such a person. During 
1927 he sharply questioned the financial practices 
of the public utilities. This occasioned the fol- 
lowing comment by the committee on Relations 
with Educational Institutions of the N. E, L. A. 
The quotations are reprinted from Power Con- 
trol, by Raushenbush and Laidler (New Republic, 
Inc.) 

“The Association found itself somewhat in the position 
of having got hold of something by the tail, and not quite 
being able to let go and not knowing quite where the two 
beasts were going to carry it. 

“During the year there have been two outbursts in par- 
ticular in the published papers of economic journals which 
have rather stirred up some of the members of our Asso- 
ciation. These came from one of the institutions to which 
we are giving some financial support. ... 

“There are two aspects of the organization of educa- 
tional institutions which may not be entirely clear to us. 

. . The individual mule in the team of twenty must be 
allowed to kick over the traces once in a while if he will. 
Otherwise the search for truth, the advaneement of truth, 
the very credibility of the institution suffers. 

“And so if occasionally a professor breaks loose on stuff 
that does not please us, let us bear in mind always that 
he may not be expressing the consensus of opinion of his 
colleagues. ... 

“The one suggestion I would offer is that the professor 
is most amenable to inspiration. If we can be sure that 
we have got hold, with reference to our industry, of the 
will of Jehovah, perhaps we may also play the part of 
Jehovah in putting into the mouth of the particular 
Balaam, whom we are asking to go forth, something of 
the truth which we would like, which we have a right to 
expect to have, prophesied.” 

We should like to hear what the mules have to 
say after they have read this statement. 


Where is the vaunted academic disinterested- 
ness on which our colleges and universities pride 
themselves, especially when they are about to 
kick out some professor with advanced ideas? 
The University of Pennsylvania, which has just 
dismissed Mr. Sol Auerbach for his admiration 
of Soviet Russia, has no time to explain the acti- 
vities of Professor Grayson, who is also an offi- 
cial of the New Jersey Public Utility Association. 
If Harvard, Northwestern University, or any of 
the other institutions involved have spoken, their 
voice has not carried very far. Mr. J. W. Crab- 
tree, executive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association has bravely spoken out in behalf 
of that large body of educators when he sharply 
censured the activities of the utilities in a state- 
ment that appeared in papers throughout the 
country. We should like to have similar state- 
ments, backed up by appropriate action, by Presi- 
dents Lawrence Lowell, Walter Dill Scott and Jo- 
siah H. Penniman. Why the shameful silence? 
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When Students Vote 


F NOT in these days, at least until 

the colleges became the province of 
the Devastat’mg School of Critics, the 
institutions of higher learning were 
regarded somewhat as the American 
messianic training schools. If Amer- 
ica was aware of her governmental 
ills, she was almost content to accept 
them in the belief that they would be 
wiped out by the intelligent and sane 
leadership cf tomorrow. In the col- 
leges, youth was being prepared for 
life, and in the preparation he was 
learning to think for himself, to make 
independent judgments only after he 
had full knowledge of the facts. With 
this background he was going to make 
wholesome and thoughtful decisions 
even in politics. 


And today, in this presidential year, 
college political clubs are adeptly 
aping their extra-mural models in 
beating the party drums. Collegiate 
mock conventions are ably following 
the well-worn patterns that will be 
used again at Kansas City and Hous- 
ton. A national publication has given 
the collegiate vote flesh and spirit by 
conducting a national poll, which has 
been reported widely by the press. 
Need it be mentioned’ that the straw 
vote followed the regular party align- 
ments of the various communities? 
Nor may anyone be expected to show 
surprise at the suggestion that col- 
lege voters as a group are as much 
guided by blind party faith, prejudice 
and precedent as that portion of the 
citizenry unblessed by higher educa- 
tion. 


However, to put this indictment of 
college voters to the test, this writer 
undertook a survey of student voting 
on one campus within a few weeks 
after an unusually heated election, in 
which governor and United States 
senator were among the officials 
chosen. His purpose, specifically, was 
to determine the nature of the atti- 
tudes that had already taken form 
in the minds of these young voters 
when they first took hold of the fran- 
chise. It became immediately evident 
that a study of student voting must 
also include a survey of non-voting, 
for the voting average of students 
fell below the general fifty per cent 
of 1920. 


The students who participated in 
this survey represent a cross-section 
of an average state university. They 
were asked to fill out questionnaires, 
which were scattered over the various 
schools and departments in proportion 
to their registration. This to deter- 
mine any possible effect a student’s 
major might have on his political in- 
terest. The questions were designed 
to inquire into the extent of party 
inheritance, the influences making for 
party choice, knowledge of party prin- 
ciples, extent of straight ticket vot- 
ing, the bases on which candidates 


are selected, the influence of party in 
doubtful cases, and the time spent, 
and the extent of willingness to spend 
time, in studying men and issues. 


It should be remembered, first of 
all, that most of the students quizzed 
have had little voting experience, but 
even so, voting or non-voting, their 
attitudes already are formed. This 
study cannot prophesy the direction 
these voters may take later, but it 
can draw inferences from the atti- 
tudes displayed at first contact with 
the franchise. There is no reason for 
supposing for instance, that the young 
man who has come into his voting 
heritage with his mind made up is 
going to change in the normal course 
of events. 

* * * 


Men students indicated that they 
voted only in 55 per cent of the elec- 
tions to which they were eligible. In 
the case of the women it was 28 per 
cent, bringing the student average 
below that of the nation at large. 


Let us first consider the men’s rea- 
sons. Some did not vote because 
they were disgusted with the political 
machinery; a few did not have time 
to become fully acquainted with men 
and issues, and refrained from voting 
rather than cast ballots unintelligent- 
ly; almost half of the non-voters 
were simply apathetic. Absence from 
the city at election time and siuatilar 
pegs were used as excuses oniy by 
a few. 


Many of the excuses might be modi- 
fied. For example, a socialist did not 
vote because he thought the electoral 
system unfair, but he later admitted 
inheritance of party, and ignorance 
of its principles. Just as another, a 
democrat in a strongly republican 
state, didn’t think the electoral system 
fair for the reason that the demo- 
erats are always outvoted. Another 
does not vote because “morons have 
the same voting power as political 
scientists.” In most cases non-voting 
was due to an unexplained apathy. 
But there were intelligent non-voters, 
whose case is best summarized, I be- 
lieve, in the following answer from 
a student who put himself down as 
opposed to parties as “now existent 
in the United States.” He has no 
party affiliation because “upon prin- 
ciple, I hold it as sensible to pledge 
myself to vote only for red-headed 
men, or men who wear green shirts, 
as to vote only for republicans, demo- 
crats, or what not.” He does not ex- 
amine the ballot carefully because “I 
believe it is impossible to do so if one 
has another occupation.” After advo- 
cating simplification of the ballot (in 
a state where excessive use of the 
initiative and referendum has resulted 
in a cluttering-up of the ballot) he 
added: 


“T do not vote—nor do I intend to 
—because I consider a rationally de- 
termined individual’s vote quite inef- 
fective in electoral decisions. The mass 
of the votes which deluge the ballot 
boxes are those of people grossly in- 
competent in native capacity and edu- 
cation to exercise an intelligent choice. 
Furthermore, the established method 
of persuading the voter is such as en- 
courages him to ride his prejudices 
and fleeting emotions rather than to 
take counsel with his reason. 


“The weakness is organic, I believe. 
It is based upon the absurd notion 
that such a complex, technical and 
vast task as that involved in modern 
government can be intelligently car- 
ried by the masses. 


“T favor a raising of the average 
voting intelligence by a restriction of 
the franchise, and secondly, a lighten- 
ing of the burden of voting to a 
point at which it is commensurable 
to the average voter’s capacity. This 
would of course, entail a revolutionary 
change whose prime aim would be the 
establishment of a technically trained 
governing profession. 


“As it is I do not vote because I 
cannot vote  intelligently,—and I 
would not if I could because the mass 
does not vote intelligently, and my 
vote would therefore be nothing more 
than an ineffective gesture—a shout 
in the wilderness.” 


But this person is an exception, and 
a rare one. 


The women were a good deal more 
frank than the men in confessing their 
apathy. Only six per cent of the non- 
voters had any complaint with parties 
or the men in office. The rest were 
simply disinterested, and said so. 
Whereas the men suggested political 
reform, the women did not, save for 
one who recommended that the femi- 
nine franchise be discontinued. One 
point of view was: “I have never taken 
time to learn the real issues and con- 
sequently am not qualified to vote in- 
telligently.” From another: “I don’t 
believe the average woman knows 
enough about politics, and I’m an 
average woman.” From a third: “I 
had no time to investigate the candi- 
dates.” In these and other answers 
the women seemed to indicate an un- 
willingness to vote blindly. But still 
they made no bones of their apathy, 
and relegated politics to the men. 

So the non-voters are apathetic. Ex- 
plain it in part on the basis of re- 
volt against the electoral system. But 
in all honesty, that excuse will not 
hold in most cases. Mainly it is un- 
explainable. 

- -~ > 


Merriam estimates that party is in- 
herited by 75 per cent of the voters. 
It is largely stamped in, he says, be- 
fore the age of discretion. He divides 
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the inheritors of party into four 
groups: 

1. Fixed partisans. 

2. Fairly strong but movable par- 
tisans. 

8. Partisans with reservations. 

4. Nominal partisans who are eas- 
ily shifted. 

To these may be added, on the basis 
of this survey, the nominal indepen- 
dents who in cases of doubt revert to 
party. 

Students who answered the ques- 
tionnaire divided their parents into 
73 per cent republicans, 22 per cent 
democrats, and five per cent inde- 
pendent. The students affiliated them- 
selves in the following proportion: 
61 per cent republicans; nine per cent 
democrats; and 30 per cent indepen- 
dent. Yet 43 per cent of the whole 
admitted inheritance of party through 
parental influence, while the rest re- 
lated party choice to issues and prin- 
ciples. But when asked to name their 
party’s tenets, 58 per cent admitted 
ignorance. The republicans presented 
such bare terms as “foreign policy,” 
“economy in administration,” “prohi- 
bition,” or, as one woman wrote, “the 
only desirable candidates are found in 
the republican party.” Of those who 
referred to tariff, the majority did 
not seem to know whether their party 
favored a high or low tariff. “Free 
trade” was the democratic cry. And 
in addition “anti-trust,” “foreign pol- 
icy,” and “prohibition.” Many minds 
with the same thoughts! How well a 
republican put it when he replied 
that “republican principles have never 
been satisfactorily determined.” 
Unanimously the officers of the re- 
publican club, the only political or- 
ganization on the campus, presented 
“tariff” and “economical administra- 
tion” as their party principles. The 
new voters obviously have taken hold 
of the old party catch phrases with a 
vengeance. 

How shaded into oblivion the inde- 
pendents are may be adduced from the 
wholesale acceptance of party by the 
great majority. And even the “inde- 
pendents” show signs of rushing back 
to mother party when faced with a 
doubtful situation. 

* * * 


From what has gone before it would 
naturally be assumed that these vot- 
ers would mark a straight ticket. Yet 
if we take the answers at face value, 
there is more independence than would 
be supposed. Of men and women com- 
bined only 27 per cent admitted 
straight ticket voting. But how con- 
stant is the straight voting? Of the 
27 per cent, 14 claimed to have 
scratched their tickets on occasion, but 
of the others who ordinarily do not 
cast straight ballots, 28 per cent ad- 
mitted that sometimes they have done 
so. 

The reasons given by both groups 
for scratching tickets were: 1. Better 
men on the other ticket. 2. Acquaint- 
ance of voter with candidate. 3. Merit 
of issue on other ticket. There were 
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other scattered reasons for scratching. 
One woman wrote that in her first 
election she had voted a straight tick- 
et, but the second time she scratched 
her ballot. She said: “Not knowing 
what was expected, I accepted a fam- 
ily list. The next time I weighed both 
sides of the question and chose for 
myself.” 
* * * 

After learning that most of the 
student-voters follow party leadership 
blindly, accept family party inherit- 
ance, vote the straight ticket and have 
neither inclination nor time to exam- 
ine men and issues, it appears a bit 
ludicrous that the majority should 
claim to select men on their virtues as 
able governors. 

Asked to name the bases on which 
they select the men for whom they 
cast their ballots, 72 per cent of the 
whole checked “character and ability” 
and 35 per cent “policies,” while only 
8 per cent named “party affiliation.” 

The division was very much the 
same for men and women, showing, I 
should say, that they are equally capa- 
ble of rationalizing their reasons. For 
what are we to conclude when almost 
as many vote for the party man in 
cases of doubt as supposedly base 
their selections on the character and 
ability of the candidates? 

This part of the questionnaire must 
not be too seriously considered. It 
was answered, it appears simply be- 
cause questions were asked, and the 
student-voters marked those parts 
that probably they knew enlightened 
members of the electorate would be 
expected to check. 

* * * 


Full and exhaustive examination of 
the ballot is impossible under the pres- 
ent system that places no limits on 
the number of candidates and meas- 
ures in the state where this survey 
was made. The most expert political 
scientist, if he has other occupation, 
could not be expected to reach the bot- 
tom of each issue, or to thoroughly 
examine into the qualifications of the 
candidates. Then we would not ex- 
pect college students who are hardly 
interested in the first place, to exam- 
ine men and issues thoroughly. But 
here we have a great surprise. Forty- 
seven per cent claimed that they ex- 
amine the ballot carefully. Most as- 
suredly these student-voters are won- 
ders! Yet with all this. study they 
indict themselves by voting blindly 
and wildly. What is more, they later 
declare that they do not have time to 
examine the issues. 


The voters pamphlet, issued by the 
secretary of state; newspapers, and 
discussion with acquaintances were 
the means mentioned for learning 
about men and issues. Two men sug- 
gested magazines (probably in nation- 
al campaigns) and one anarchist 
wrote in “clubs.” This is in itself 
interesting. Officers of the republi- 
can club did not mention their organi- 
zation as a means of discussing men 
and issues. Only the anarchist was a 
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member of a political club. One wo- 
man used magazines, and another got 
her information in part from pre-elec- 
tion speeches. If this shows gullibil- 
ity, she alone is guilty, for none be- 
sides her placed any stock in speeches. 

The handbook was not popular, and 
several showed complete ignorance of 
its existence by later suggesting that 
such a booklet be issued by the state. 
Twenty-nine per cent refer to the 
manual, 53 per cent use the newspa- 
pers, and 51 per cent discuss politics 
with acquaintances, 

Contradicting the answers to the 
previous question were those returned 
to a question on whether or not the 
student-voter has or desires time for 
the consideration of matters upon 
which he must vote. Only 11 per cent 
have time. This seems likely and 
reasonable in considering the long bal- 
lot and the great distance from which 
the students view politics. Fifty-four 
per cent expressed themselves as de- 
siring more time for the consideration 
of men and issues. Perhaps after all 
the young voters want to make their 
way out of a muddled situation. It 
should be noted, too, that a fairly 
large percentage of those who do not 
want more time are really most inter- 
ested in voting. They prefer that in- 
stead of more time, there be a shorter 
ballot. 


With this question, the voter was 
asked to suggest reforms for the elect- 
ive system. Here we may learn more 
of the amount of interest the student 
has in politics, and the amount of 
thought he displays. 


* * * 


Very few suggested reforms, but 
of these 13 per cent favored the short 
ballot, which seems to be better known 
because much is heard about it. There 
were other scattered suggestions of- 
fered by one or two persons, but the 
short ballot was the only matter that 
elicited any sort of general interest. 

One woman offers some plausible 
ideas: 

1. Have less technically stated and 
confusing issues on the ballot sheet. 

2. Fair newspaper treatment of 
issues. 

8. More real speakers in the field— 
men who know issues and have fair- 
minded attitudes toward them. 


No wonder this woman feels that 
voting is futile! 

Another in advocating a shorter bal- 
lot suggests centralized power in the 
hands of the governor, evidently 
meaning the power to appoint minor 
officials. 

Another who suggested a shorter 
ballot, atded: “Ballots are too long. 
Too many men elected. There should 
be no initiative and referendum on 
purely legislative measures. This 
shifts legislative responsibility. It 
mekes il too easy for men to be nom- 
inated.” He is referring to the direct 
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Why I am for Al Smith 


By GWYNN HuxLey NIXoNn 


(President University of Georgia Smith Club) 


HE REASONS why I am for 

Governor Smith are twofold. First, 
because he is the outstanding Demo- 
erat in America today. Second be- 
cause he is the Democratic party’s 
only hope for success in the Novem- 
ber election. For a third and minor 
reason, I support him because of the 
religious intolerance shown in opposi- 
tion to his candidacy. 

Al Smith, the city counterpart of 
Abraham Lincoln, has risen from ob- 
scure surroundings through a life de-- 
voted to public service and unflinch- 
ing honesty in government until to- 
day he is the greatest single threat to 
a continuance of graft and corrup- 
tion in national office. Shall the peo- 
ple be denied the services of this man 
simply because he was born a Demo- 
crat instead of a Republican and a 
Catholic in place of a Protestant? 
Certainly no one who adheres to the 
Jeffersonian principles of equality and 
liberalism can fail to be impressed by 
him. Certainly no person who gen- 
uinely subscribes to the doctrines of 
the party that was founded on them 
can consistently oppose him. Govern- 
or Smith combines in his person the 
principles of Jefferson, the courage 
of Jackson, and the rugged simplicity 
of Cleveland. Moreover, he has 
throughout his entire public career 
followed such a course of probity and 
fair play that his integrity is even 
conceded by his political enemies. His 
theory and practice have been that 
honesty is the best politics. 

During his four terms as Governor 
of New York he has shown no prefer- 
ment because of political or ecclesias- 
tical affiliation. His only tests of a 
man have been: Is he honest? Is he 
able? And with these as criteria he 
has appointed countless men to office 
regardless of their political connec- 
tions or religious beliefs. 

In support of my contention that 
Governor Smith is the ablest man in 
the Democratic party today, I have 
only to offer his record as Governor 
of New York. Four times have the 
people of that state elected him to 
their highest office, a position that is 
considered second only in executive 
importance to that of the Presidency 
of the United States and justly re- 
garded as furnishing excellent train- 
ing for the chief magistry of the na- 
tion. 

That Governor Smith can accom- 
plish things is attested by the fact 
that in the face of a hostile legis- 
lature he has carried his constitu- 
tional amendments to the people who 
have overwhelmingly ratified them. 

His courage is shown by the mem- 
orable Syracuse incident of 1922. 
There he emphatically defied Charles 
Murphy, the leader of Tammany Hall, 
in refusing to run on the same ticket 
with William Randolph Hearst. If 


necessary he was prepared to go on 
the floor of the convention and fight 
the organization, but Tammany yield- 
ed. Then as now he has shown his 
independence of the organization. He 
is greater than Tammany. He has 
created for them a favor and a sup- 
port that they could never have 
achieved without him. 

In order to become the greatest gov- 
ernor that his state has had in a gen- 
eration and the leading exponent to- 
day of efficiency in public administra- 
tion, it was necessary that he be well 
versed in the principles of govern- 
ment. And heis. From the time that 
he first entered the New York Assem- 
bly he studied the state constitution 
and its actual workings in the state. 
He found much that was archaic and 
useless and much that was in need 
of revision. But his opportunity to 
make any material improvements in 
the machinery of the state did not 
come until the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1915. Included among the 
prominent men in that assemblage 
were Henry L. Stimson, recent arbiter 
in Nicaragua and now Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines; Jacob G. 
Schurman, the present ambassador to 
Germany; Robert F. Wagner, at pres- 
ent a Senator from New York, Louis 
Marshall, and George W. Wickersham, 
a former Attorney-General of the 
United States. Yet in adjourning the 
convention, Elihu Root, the chairman, 
declared that Alfred E. Smith under- 
stood the business of the state better 
than anyone else present. He emerged 
from that convention acknowledged 
to be one of the greatest theoretical 
and practical experts in government. 
His work there was mainly responsi- 
ble for his being elected governor in 
1918. 

In his four terms as governor he 
has accomplished many things. He 
has taken a courageous stand on the 
question of state owned hydro-electric 
development. He has sponsored an 
equitable tax reduction. He has en- 
couraged enlightened labor legislation 
and supported bills aiding the farm- 
ers of New York. He has taken the 
state highway department out of poli- 
tics and placed it on an efficient basis 
under a competent engineer. And 
lastly he has been fearless in his 
advocacy of states’ rights and free- 
dom of speech. However, encompass- 
ing everything, his greatest achieve- 
ment was in giving New York a good 
government and her people an un- 
precedented prosperity without the 
aid of “the best minds” that seem to 
have been monopolized by the big- 
business Coolidge administration. 

As to the second reason for my 
support of Governor Smith, that he 
is the only Democrat who can be elect- 
ed, I base my belief on the consterna- 
tion that the certainty of Smith’s nom- 


ination has caused the leading Re- 
publican candidates. Supporters of 
Lowden claim that he is the only man 
that can beat Governor Smith. Where- 
as the Hoover backers make a like 
claim for their candidate. 


The two Republican factions, ac- 
cording to a recent editorial in the 
New York Times, offer charts in sup- 
port of their claimants to show which 
states their candidates will carry if 
nominated. Both factions concede the 
states of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island to Smith. This is an unusual 
situation when the Republican leaders 
concede these normally Republican 
states to a Democrat. These states 
together with the normally Democrat- 
ic Southern states would seem to in- 
sure his election. 


There is little likelihood that Gov- 
ernor Smith would fail to carry the 
South if he is nominated. There are 
a few staunch Anti-Smith leaders who 
contend to the contrary, but their 
chief hope is to keep the nomination 
from him. In this I believe they will 
be disappointed. The results of the 
primary in California show that Gov- 
ernor Smith has captured the imagin- 
ation and admiration of the people 
from coast to coast. After he is 
nominated the South will vote for 
him: that is, those who vote. The 
ultra-drys and those who conscienti- 
ously oppose Smith for religious 
reasons, and they are but a small min- 
ority, may turn Republican, but I 
doubt it. They will be in the embar- 
rassing predicament of having to 
choose between allying themselves with 
the unsavory Southern Republican or- 
ganizations at whose hands the South 
has long suffered or supporting the 
Democratic party’s nominee. Some 
will do neither, a few will vote the 
Republican ticket, but the majority 
will follow in the steps of their fathers 
and support the Democratic ticket. As 
indicative that the South will follow 
this latter course is the increasing 
friendliness shown to Smith’s candi- 
dacy by the leading Southern dailies, 
who for the most part reflect politi- 
cal opinion. 


The minor reason I gave for my 
support of Governor Smith was be- 
cause of the religious intolerance dis- 
played against him. I am no Catholic, 
but it is my firm conviction that in 
a country that was founded because 
of religious persecution one should be 
free to worship as he may choose and 
not be politically ostracized for his 
beliefs. I cannot hold with those who 
give lip service to tolerance and Jef- 
fersonian Democracy, but yet would 
nullify the first amendment to the 
Constitution of this country; an 
amendment proposed and writter by 
Jefferson himself. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE 


No Catspaw 

ECAUSE he refuses to act as an 

administration catspaw and censor 
discussions, Dr. G. A. Lundburg has 
resigned his post on the faculty com- 
mittee of the University of Pittsburgh 
Liberal Club. The faculty committee 
passes on speakers who are brought 
to the University. In his letter of 
resignation Dr. Lundburg said: 

“When I accepted your invitation 
to serve as faculty adviser of the Lib- 
eral Club, I was under the impression 
that my function was purely that of 
advising the club as to what I con- 
sider worthwhile in problems for the 
club. 

“Tt appears, however, that the fac- 
ulty advisers are in reality a board 
of censors through which the admin- 
istration desires to protect students 
against new, and in its opinion pos- 
sibly dangerous, ideas. I consider a 
university campus as the fittest of all 
places for a free discussion of any 
ideas, theories, or practices that are 
current anywhere in the world. I 
cannot therefore, voluntarily become 
the administrator of a policy to which 
I am fundamentally opposed, and have 
so informed the administration.” 


Exploring Russia . 
DELEGATION of noted Ameri- 
can educators, headed by Dr. John 
Dewey, of Columbia University, will 
study educational methods in Soviet 
Russia during the summer. The dele- 
gation, of 25 members, is going un- 
der the auspices of the American So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Rus- 
sia, at the invitation of Lunacharsky, 
commissar of education. Dr. Dewey, 
who has already sailed in advance of 
the delegation, expressed the hope 
that the visit would “promote under- 
standing and good will between the 
two countries, especially as it is quite 
free from political or economic com- 
plications.” At a dinner in his honor, 
Dr. Dewey said: “From what I have 
seen in other countries that are in 
throes of reconstruction, notably 
Mexico, I realize that there are some 
advantages in a new situation. Those 
in charge of the schools are less ham- 
pered by tradition and precedent, and 
can start afresh on the basis of con- 
temporary knowledge and ideas more 
easily than can other countries, even 
those which are more advanced, and 
in which the newer ideas have de- 
veloped. . . However much our ideas 
may differ as to the political and 
economic developments in Russia, 
there can be no difference of opinion 
among intelligent persons as to the 
value of cultural interchange. . . . 
While we go to learn rather than to 
teach, we anticipate that the visit may 
be a means of cultivating closer in- 


tellectual ties, and hope that it may 
bear fruit in Russia itself, especially 
as, by all reports, the Russian schools 
have already adopted so many ele- 
ments from American public schools 
and are so interested in learning our 
aims and methods. The varied con- 
stitution of the Delegation ensures 
a broad study of the different lines 
of educational and scientific activity 
in Russia, and also, we hope, will 
make possible an equally broad pre- 
sentation of American practices and 
aims to our Russian colleagues.” 


Smith’s Reds 


6¢T) ON’T be surprised if commun- 

ism spreads, for we girls are 
radical reds,” sang Smith College 
seniors, brandishing red flags, in a 
song contest with the juniors. It was 
the first step sing of the year, and 
the Smith girls did not fail to capi- 
talize on their D. A. R. blacklist rat- 
ing and their usual status as “Ex- 
hibit A” in any discussion of the 
evils of women’s colleges. The senior 
“Red Song,” was sung again and 
again at the promptings of an hilari- 
ous audience. Its words were: 


Oh, the tabloids and the graphics 
Give us shady tales galore 
Of the doings at Smith College— 
Things we’ve never heard before; 
But the fiercest opposition 
That we’ve wrestled with so far 
Comes like this in exortation 
From our sisters D. A. R. 


CHORUS 
What e’er you do don’t send your girl 
to Smith; 
Morals there are nothing but a myth; 
Atheistic profs have never yet been 
fired 
And Bible’s no longer required. 


Sophia Smith that college did endow, 

But lately money’s been coming from 
Moscow. 

Don’t be surprised if 
spreads 

For those girls are radical Reds. 


communism 


Harvard Nominates 


REAKING a deadlock between Al- 

fred E. Smith and Newton D. 
Baker, the Harvard mock Democratic 
convention compromised on Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, after eight bal- 
lots. In this it repeated the pattern 
of the regular party convention of 
1924, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
chosen for vice-president on the first 
ballot. 


The party platform ruled out pro- 
hibition as a partisan issue, and 
called for law enforcement. A plank 
asking for the repeal of the Volstead 
law was defeated 801 to 291. Other 
planks in the platform advocated pro- 
hibition of injunctions, and condemned 
American intervention in Nicaragua 
on behalf of American capital. The 
Porto Rican delegate’s plank favoring 
independence for Porto Rico was de- 
feated. 


Repaying Rhodes 

N AMERICAN trust fund for 

Oxford University, to be used 
either for research, building, or for 
supplementing the Cecil Rhodes fund, 
is being planned by American Rhodes 
Scholars. On June 18 former Rhodes 
men will meet to decide what form 
their “payment to Rhodes” shall take. 
Franklin F. Russell, New York attor- 
ney, who is leading the movement, 
said of it: 

“The idea began to take shape some 
time ago. There is no hope or need 
of a concerted ‘drive’ such as Ameri- 
can universities hold occasionally, and 
one of its main purposes is to estab- 
lish a means by which anyone who 
might want to in this country could 
donate or bequeath money to Oxford. 

“We plan to do two things on June 
18. First, to form a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship Alumni Association in this coun- 
try, with officers and a definite struc- 
ture; and, second, to establish the 
trust fund. 

“We want American Rhodes Schol- 
ars to decide what to do with the 
money — in cooperation, of course, 
with Oxford authorities. Perhaps we 
can provide additional fellowships, or 
lectureships. We might even make 
contributions toward new buildings at 
the university. 

“Perhaps in the course of fifty 
years or so it will be found that living 
expenses and other matters have made 
the present Rhodes endowment inade- 
quate for its present purposes. In 
such a case the American fund might 
fit in as a sort of payment to the 
founder for the benefits which Ameri- 
can college men have received at the 
British institution.” 


Business and Culture 
ROMINENT alumni of Princeton 
University stand at opposite poles 

on the question of accepting the means 

for a course in business, offered the 

University in the will of the late 

Rodman Wanamaker, department 

store owner. Interviewed by the 

Princetonian, Robert D. Dripps, ’98, 

said: 

“If Princeton offers a course in 
business in order to prepare men for 
life, a course will soon be inaugurated 
to teach milkmen modern methods of 
milking cows. A business course would 
ruin Princeton’s traditions. Anyone 
who really wishes to make a special 
study of the subject can go to an 
institution like the Harvard Business 
School; but as for mixing business 
with cultural education, it is all 
wrong.): 

“Training for business is impor- 
tant for men who expect to enter 
that field, but such knowledge can 
easily be acquired at other institu- 
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tions and need not take a part in 
the curriculum of a university like 
Princeton. As a matter of fact, the 
percentage of college graduates who 
have important executive positions in 
big business concerns is steadily on 
the increase, while men who have at- 
tended special business schools are 
not so frequently found in places of 
high responsibility. College broadens, 
and broad men are needed for im- 
portant posts.” 

Another view, that of the necessity 
for leavening the cultural with the 
practical, is presented by Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter ’82, president of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company. He said: 


“Although the cultural value of a 
college course is unquestioned, a diplo- 
ma is over-estimated as a value in 
business. Therefore, the colleges and 
universities ought to be prepared to 
keep step with the times, and should 
offer a practical as well as cultural 
education. With a course in the ele- 
ments of business at Princeton, the 
undergraduate could have all the ad- 
vantages and broadening value of a 
college course, combined with the more 
useful study in preparation for a fu- 
ture career. Nor can it be contrary 
to Princeton tradition to meet the 
march of progress, and, in this age of 
specialization, give men a practical as 
well as general education.” 


The World View 


‘< EN PERCENT patriotism is 
quite enough to make good use- 
ful citizens,” said Dr. Herbert Miller, 
sociologist at Ohio State University 
to the World Conference on Interna- 
tional Justice. His remark is ap- 
plauded by the Lantern, in an editor- 
ial which is typical of many in col- 
lege papers, urging the international 
viewpoint. Dr. Miller said: 

“The business of the university is 
knowledge, and there are two lines of 
attack. First there is an insistence 
on the critical assumption of social 
facts. This criticism has been called 
‘debunking.’ 

“Second and most important, how- 
ever, the university is an agency in 
the direction of international good 
will and justice, and is making us 
aware of the world in which we live. 

“Most national attitudes are based 
on conditions which no longer exist. 
Exclusive patriotism is now as ab- 
surd as exclusive isolation with one’s 
family.” 

And the Lantern adds: 

“There is really no reason why a 
man living 500 miles north of Co- 
lumbus should be distrusted any 
more than a man living 500 miles 
west. Arbitrary geographical boun- 
daries should make no difference in 
the attitudes toward men. 

“The time is no doubt coming when 
people will forget their petty ideas 
of patriotism and their beliefs that 
their native country is ‘God’s own 
country.’ 
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“The world’s object should be 100 
per cent international patriotism. 

“The time should come when every- 
one will not only take off his hat 
to a banner representing the union 
of 48 states but will swear allegiance 
to a flag representing the union of 
all mankind.” 


(Continued from page 4) 
primary, also, and the unlimited num- 
ber of candidates. 

Others also suggested curbing of 
the initiative and referendum by rais- 
ing requirements in the number of sig- 
natures necessary for the initiative 
and in the kind of measures that may 
be initiated or need be referred. 

Reference already has been made to 
one person’s suggestion for vast re- 
form. We have seen that there is 
some little thought of reform, and a 
fair amount of hopeful and needed 
dissatisfaction with existing condi- 
tions. 

* * * 

Let us review briefly the findings of 
this survey. Attention should again 
be called to the representative group 
of opinions that was considered. Let 
us also keep in mind the inexperience 
of the voters, but at the same time the 
fact that definite attitudes are already 
formed and firmly established. 

The voting average is low, under 
50 per cent. This may be laid more 
to general apathy than to any specific 
reasons, (although dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the operation of our 
political system). 

Most of the voters inherit party and 
do not have time or the will to think 
for themselves. They are agreeable 
to carrying on threadbare phrases 
that were party principles years ago; 
they still believe that there is a divi- 
sion of principles; they continue to 
vote as did their fathers. They don’t 
know the who, what, and why of poli- 
tics; most of them don’t want to 
know. 


The few independents find them- 
selves blocked at every turn. The mass 
of voters is unintelligent; the political 
system gives the minor party no 
chance; idealism must be modified to 
the point of being wiped out. Very 
few are crusaders and they will not 
fight for their ideals. They either give 
in altogether, or remain highly aloof 
from all the goings-on in government. 
They face a heavily loaded ballot. The 
task of voting is a gigantic one. They 
cannot bear it; neither can those less 
capable than themselves who none the 
less vote. 


Many therefore ally with party sim- 
ply to save their ballots. Others do 
not vote at all. Those of the students 
who do vote are not well qualified to 
do so. They know something of poli- 
tical science, economics, and sociology, 
perhaps, but in matters of politics 
they revert to type, and the scientific 
spirit finds itself strangely out in the 
cold. The women, we find, are mostly 
apathetic, leaving the voting task to 
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the men. The men are almost equally 
apathetic, and more blind to their ig- 
norance than the women. 


Proportional representation might 
encourage the independents. If the 
independent voters, and the minor par- 
ties that might grow out of their 
ranks, were given influence commen- 
surate with their numbers, freedom 
in thought might be greatly encour- 
aged. It would take out of the par- 
ties the few who joined to save their 
votes; it might encourage the ideal- 
ists who now remain aloof. It might 
be made the interest of those who 
now willingly accept inheritance be- 
cause there is little else to do. 


It is said that many elections are 
decided by a shifting 10 per cent of 
the vote. If this were an intelligent 
10 per cent, we might have something 
to look forward to. But what can we 
say now when at 21 almost immovable 
attitudes are established, attitudes 
based on nothing real. 


* * * 


This article has meant only to 
sketch briefly the results obtained 
from a specific survey. It has gener- 
alized only within limits. Farther 
than this it cannot go. It can offer 
no explanations, for to explain the 
college voter is to try to explain the 
American environment and heritage, 
and what it does to the adventurous, 
and what it does not do to the unad- 
venturous. That is a task that cannot 
be undertaken here. But for those who 
talk of reform and cleaning house in 
government, it might be well to think 
on the “younger generation,” not in 
relation to its new freedom, but in its 
relation to such very matter-of-fact 
things as the everyday conduct of 
government. Assuredly if enlightened 
political leadership is to come from 
the colleges, it may be expected only 
from individuals and not from college 
men as a class. 

Politicus. 


Next Fall 


pe ING in September The New 
Student will resume all the pres- 
ent departments in a monthly maga- 
zine, and will continue to develop 
along the lines suggested by the spe- 
cial articles published this year. The 
series on American writers contrib- 
uted by men of different literary and 
philosophical points of view is a fair 
sample of what the tone and intent 
of next year’s paper will be. The best 
fiction of the colleges will be publshed 
as heretofore. The price will be one 
dollar instead of a dollar and a half. 
Subscriptions paid for at the old rate 
will be extended pro rata. 


If your subscription is due, or if 
you are not sure about it, you are in- 
vited to send your dollar now, and to 
enroll those of your friends who could 
enjoy the stimulus, information, and 
cultural achievements of The New 
Student. 


Behavioristic Criticism 


{The article following, a_ positive 
view of Mr. Munson’s DESTINATIONS, 
is in reply to the review published in 
THE NEW STUDENT for May 1 
EDITORS.] 

T IS unusual to encounter a critic 

of such ability and discernment as 
Mr. Munson. In Destinations,* his 
latest book he employs many types of 
criticism, descriptive, analytical, 
scholarly and technical, with skill. 
Throughout his book there runs an 
undercurrent of psychological insight. 
Besides being the first critic to apply 
behaviorism to criticism, he is able to 
encounter Paul Elmer More and Irvy- 
ing Babbitt on the plane of their own 
ideas, religious and humanistic dual- 
ism, respectively. To read the book 
and to catch a glimpse of the impli- 
cation everywhere evident is to view 
the literary scene in America from a 
new aspect, to learn of a new road 
which will allow an escape from our 
circle-tracking in the void of warring 
schools and isolated coteries. One 
must ponder the meaning in Destina- 
tions, one must try to disabuse one- 
self of verbal associations to get 
through the field surveyed and win 
over to the other side, for Mr. Mun- 
son presents a new solution to the 
stalemate of literature in America. 


This is a classifying age. And long 
ago it was demonstrated that the art 
of classifying was largely a verbal 
one. It is not to decry those who 
perforce must engage in this means 
of procedure to arrive at literary 
views that this is offered. But how 
can one classify that which remains 
in a certain sense without our cate- 
gories? The import of Destinations 
is not humanistic; neither is it roman- 
tic, for it does not accept the whole 
implication of gusto, of sociological 
minutiae and the romantic inability 
t« visualize action. Mr. Munson is in 
some respects apt to be taken as a 
representative of the classical schools 
because of a resemblance to the older 
men, but Mr. Munson reaches far 
deeper in reality than they do, and 
keeps his eye on the present. There 


*DESTINATIONS. A Canvas of Amer- 
ican Literature since 1900. By Gorham 
B. Munson. New York, J. H. Sears 
Company, Inc. 1928. $2.00. 
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must be some false verbal association 
current which would classify a writer 
as a disciple merely because he is the 
first to thoroughly appreciate on their 
own plane two such formidable critics 
as Babbitt and More. Surely no man 
ean guage American literature since 
1900 without taking into account the 
ideas and influence of the two lead- 
ing classicists of America. It is al- 
most as sensible and certainly as just 
to claim that because Mr. Munson in 
Destinations appreciates the younger 
men, Kenneth Burke, Hart Crane and 
others, he is decidedly a romantic 
esthete. Nor would it be sound to 
observe that because the esthete and 
the severe humanist and religious 
dualist are discussed with intelligence 
that the implication of Destinations 
amounts to some compromise which 
is on the face of it absurd. The truth 
is that both forces are in the Ameri- 
can milieu. To ignore either at the 
expense of the other is to be lopsided 
and uncritical. But to understand 
and to thoroughly appreciate both, 
while at the same time offering in 
the presence of these two immovable 
forces a solution, which if understood 
wisely will transcend both, is to lift 
criticism to a plane which is both new 
and high. That is precisely what Mr. 
Munson does in his book. 


The implication is tremendous. Des- 
pite certain criticisms which may be 
leveled against the book by the flag- 
wavers of schools, coteries, the con- 
solidated rebels who have become opu- 
lent and successful, and esthetic imi- 
tators of one or the other person, 
what Mr. Munson has done is to 
abandon the logomachies of the op- 
posing camps; and in doing so he 
finds that he is able to acknowledge 
the power of the traditions which 
More and Babbitt have felt and the 
technical and potential aspects of the 
younger men. Between the older and 
the younger generation stands what 
Mr. Munson terms the “Middle Gen- 
eration” and certain writers, chiefly 
poets, who have attempted to bridge 
the gap between the older and the 
younger generations. These latter are 
called “Makers of the Rainbow,” and 
they include Marianne Moore, Wal- 
lace Stevens, William Carlos Wil- 
liams and Evelyn Scott. The whole 
of his discussion of the Middle Gen- 
eration is simply to show that it has 
not been able to bridge the isolation 
of the two opposite poles of American 
literary activity, and that despite its 
rebellious urge, humanitarianism and 
gusto, it has not been able to add to 
the current of literary experience in 
America ideas of an order which 
would furnish a ground for a new 
plane of writing. While on the one 
hand the older generation fell afoul 
of certain words, such as morals, 
despite their dialectical skill, and on 
the other the younger generation 
abandoned themselves to the study of 
technique and mastery of their tools 
or set themselves up in coteries, the 
Middle Generation failed to achieve 
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a fusion or a practicable program 
which would inspire all. In short 
their program, their motives and their 
direction effectually serve to set them 
apart from the main stream and make 
them an enclave in our literary 
growth. Because they represent the 
highest peaks in the novel, in poetry 
and in their hopes for the future, 
Dreiser, Robinson and Lindsay are 
chosen as typical and _ discussed. 
There are others to be sure, but if 
we can take the measure of such men, 
Anderson and Cabell and others may 
be safely assayed by the reader. 


With Robinson and Lindsay, both 
poets, though the latter is chiefly con- 
sidered for his literary program, we 
find that the Middle Generation stands 
high; nevertheless, the former reveals 
the limits of reflection in poetry. Such 
poetry is after all bound to recur as 
soon as there appears a poet with 
technique and reflection. Such verse 
is far from ecstasy and delight, and 
by its very failure to realize some- 
thing beyond mere reflection places 
itself in the category of the perish- 
able and replaceable. Yet it is to be 
considered as the height of the Mid- 
dle Generation on Parnassos, limited, 
technically worthy of comparison with 
Tennyson and in a degree because of 
its reflection quite cold and unreveal- 
ing. Lindsay had a program for a 
Renaissance, and this was the pro- 
gram of the Middle Generation. Mr. 
Munson shows that it lacked clarity 
and psychological knowledge, both 
requisites for any such gigantic 
scheme. 


Those who do bridge the gap be- 
tween the two generations fall into 
a minor, though important group. And 
the most important figure of that 
group, Dr. Williams, has a program 
which tends towards a narrow and 
limited influence; it is a descent after 
all, as Mr. Munson says. 


Of the younger men, which includes 
Crane, and his divine frenzy, and 
Burke with his technical and critical 
achievements, Toomer is the one who 
has really set out to realize the pro- 
gram which Mr. Munson sets forth 
in his book. The chapter on Toomer 
and the last one entitled American 
Literature and the Unattainable con- 
tain both Mr. Munson’s solution and 
his program. It is by these two chap- 
ters that he is to be judged; for in 
these he finally disposes of any lean- 
ings towards the classical schools or 
the estheticism of the younger men. 
But he sets forth a literary program 
which involves the grasp of wholes 
and the attitude which makes one a 
“conscious, active professional search- 
er for the means, the technic of de- 
veloping into a free and impartial 
observer.” And for this means, which 
produces a Renaissance as a by-prod- 
uct, let the reader search in the last 
two chapters with all diligence, for it 
is there implicit. 


Paul Ernest Anderson. 


